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The Sibyl, by Rembrandt : 

Princess Maria Louisa Josephine by 

Goya. 

Two pictures, one an ideal figure by Rembrandt, 
one a portrait by Goya, have recently been lent 
the Museum by Mr. Theodore M. Davis, and are 
exhibited in the First Gallery. 

Of the picture by Rembrandt, entitled the Sibyl, 
Dr. W. Bode gives the following description and 
critical notice in his monograph on that painter 
(" The Complete Work of Rembrandt," Paris, 
1902, Plate 528): — 

" A young woman, seated, three-quarters to the 
right, her head bent forward, her eyes turned to 
the left, holding a large book on her lap with both 
hands. She wears a dark gown relieved by 
greenish reflections, a gold-colored mantle, a light 
turban ornamented with precious stones, and a 
string of pearls. A brown curtain hangs in the 
background. The light which glances on the 
turban and the shoulders, and leaves the face in 
shadow, comes from the left. Background of dark 
landscape. Life-size figure, more than half-length. 
Painted about 1667." 

(Vol. VII, p. 17.) "A picture hitherto un- 
known is a similar young female figure, no doubt 
another personage in Roman history, the Sibyl 
(Plate 528), in T. J. Blakeslee's collection, New 
York. The master seems to have taken the idea 
of the ample, fanciful headcloth, in which he 
often draped the heads of his Old Testament 
heroes, from Italian representations of the Sibyls, 
from which, no doubt, he also derived the pleas- 
ing, but somewhat empty, modelling of the young 
figure, resembling that of the Flora in Lord 
Spencer's collection (cf. Plate 420), in which we 
also found reminiscences of Italian examples. It 
would seem that Rembrandt's traffic at this period 
in works of art, when Italian pictures were espe- 
cially in request, had brought him into closer 
relation with Italian art, and had matured the 
passing impressions he had received therefrom. 
The Sibyl is one of Rembrandt's few summarily 
executed pictures; the shadows are but hastily 
laid in, and it is only the full folds of the turban 
into which the headcloth is wound that are care- 
fully painted in rich colors, like the turban in the 
picture of David playing the Harp before Saul 
(cf. Plate 529). The general effect is nevertheless 
very powerful. As in the picture of Hendrickje 
(cf. Plate 436) in the R. von Mendelssohn Collec- 
tion at Berlin, the master has here sought to bring 
the picture at its various stages to a certain state 
of finish, that it might make in some degree a 
complete effect at every phase in its development. 
The face is quite in shadow, and is only faintly 
illuminated by the reflections from the book in 
which the Sibyl is reading; the full light falls on 
the variegated turban and the shoulders, which 
are covered by a light yellow mantle, giving a 
very piquant effect, akin to that of the Homer of 
1663 at The Hague. It was, however, probably 
painted a year or two later than this." 

The portrait of Maria Louisa Josephine of 
Spain, with her infant son, appears to be a study 



for the figure of the princess in Goya's picture of 
the family of Charles IV now preserved in the 
Prado. Goya painted that famous group in 1 799, 
when the princess was seventeen, making careful 
studies of his subjects, the heads being among his 
most life-like productions. Princess Maria Louisa 
there stands with her baby in her arms on the 
extreme right next her husband, Prince Louis of 
Parma, the pose and dress of both mother and 
infant being nearly the same as in the present 
picture. This was executed in a different temper 
from that in which the life-size Prado group was 
produced. The face of the child is less developed, 
its drapery scantier, the movement with which 
the mother carries it is less pronounced and her 
head higher and narrower. But the modelling of 
the princess' face betrays the hand of the master 
and the portraiture may well be more exact than in 
the larger canvas. 

Two years after this picture was painted Princess 
Maria Louisa became Queen of Etruria, a new 
kingdom formed from the Duchy of Tuscany, 
and soon made her court one of the most brilliant 
in Europe. In 1807 Napoleon brought her reign 
to an end, but after his fall in 181 7 Maria Louisa 
returned to Italy as Duchess of Lucca, and died 
there in 1824, having recorded in memoirs the 
story of her eventful life. 



Drawings by W. M. Hunt. 

In sympathy with an exhibition of works by 
William Morris Hunt in the Milton Town Hall, 
which opened November 12, a few drawings 
and impressions by the artist have been gath- 
ered together in the Third Print Room, where 
they are shown near u The Prodigal Son," 
"The Hurdy-Gurdy Boy," « The Girl at the 
Fountain," and two large charcoal portraits by 
the artist. Besides those belonging to the Mu- 
seum, a few have been lent by Miss Helen M. 
Knowlton. 

The work is chiefly in charcoal, a medium 
which Hunt employed in common with the 
French artists of the middle quarters of last 
century, and which served admirably to record 
the powerful convictions and suggestive flashes 
of this rapid creator. In the drawing entitled 
"Women Washing by the River," the surface of the 
water is softly illumined by the sky seen in the late 
afternoon from behind some old monastic build- 
ing. The "Study of Drapery" with its vigorous 
handling suggests the artist's love of bold planes 
with definite accents of light. The gradation of 
tone and successful treatment of light and shade 
produce in " The Quarry " a convincing sense of 
atmosphere. Alike in dealing with completed 
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ideas such as these and when recording the passing 
suggestions of a moment, as the "Study of 
Clouds," which notes the sharp contrast in tone 
between the sky and clouds on a stormy day, the 
vivid memorandum of a " Horseman in Mexico" 
and the " Harbor View," the artist impresses us 
with his effectiveness and his skillful adaptation 
of material to subject. Two sketches are also 
shown where a combination of charcoal and 
water color serve to express the sentiment of 
color and distance in landscape. 




Greek and Etruscan Mirrors. 

Recent changes of arrangement in the Room 
of Greek Bronzes, Coins and Gems have suggested 
inviting attention to the mirrors in the Classical 
Collection. All are of bronze, — the material 
almost exclusively used by the Greeks for this 
purpose, — one surface being finished perfectly 
smooth and highly polished. Even in their present 
condition, some will be seen to bear witness to 
the original brilliancy of their burnished surface. 
This essential part of the mirror was in all periods 
regularly of circular form ; the means provided for 
handling and protecting it and the mode of dec- 
oration changed with the times. 

In the fifth century B. C. the prevailing fashion 



in the more costly mirrors was the type of which 
a well-preserved example is shown in the illustra- 
tion above. The original is in Case No. i, at the 
north end of the Gem Room. The disc rests 
upon a support placed on the head of Aphrodite ; 
small Erotes float down toward the goddess from 
either side of the support; a dove sits on her 
right hand ; with her left she lifts the edge of her 
skirt. Up the rim of the mirror on either side a 
fox chases a hare. At the top there was an 
ornament with a ring for suspending the mirror 
on occasion. 

The three other mirrors of this sort in the 
Museum collection lack the disc, but two of them 
are of finer workmanship than that here repro- 
duced. One in particular, of much earlier date, 
shown in the small square case near by, is greatly 
superior in skill of composition and execution. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether it is sur- 
passed by any known stand of the type. The 
Erotes perfectly fill the space above the shoulders 
of the goddess, making the transition to the 
weight she bore upon her head alike easy and 
graceful. The artist engraved the texture of her 
soft undergarment, the feathers in the Erotes' 
wings, their elaborately arranged hair and hers, 
with the most loving carefulness. The archaic 
stiffness of the figure is precisely adapted to its 
purpose. When in the development of their art 
the last vestiges of this stiffness had passed, the 
Greeks with their unfailing artistic good sense 
ceased also to make common use of the human 
figure as a support ; standing mirrors of this kind 
went out of fashion. 

A simple hand mirror like that held by the 
Athenian girl in the grave relief close by the 
north door of this room was in common use at 
the same time as the standing mirrors, and for 
long after. The handle was of ivory, bone, or 
wood; the rest of bronze. One specimen is 
shown in the centre of Case 2. In place of the 
usually plain transition from the disc to the 
handle, this has figures of a winged youth and 
maiden sitting upon an Ionic capital and playing 
mora. 

Through the fourth and third centuries the 
bronze workers beyond the sea in Etruria con- 
tinued making mirrors of this simple form, en- 
graving on the backs of them designs derived in 
the first instance, it is thought, from Greek vase 
paintings. In time the pictures became for the 
most part mere decorations, and in themselves 
quite meaningless. Many, however (in all more 
than one thousand of these Etruscan engraved 
mirrors are known), have consistent compositions, 
skillfully adapted to the circular field, and drawn 
with admirable precision and vigor. The mirror 



